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intelligence or ability to grasp meaning is the main ele-
ment, this boy would do extremely well, but since a large
part of the ordinary schoolroom procedure deals with
mechanical elements difficult for him, he is at a great
disadvantage.

Other facts regarding the boy are as follows: Edgar
was born in England, but came with his parents to this
country when a very small lad and began school at the
usual age, attending regularly. The heredity and de-
velopmental history are entirely negative. Physically
he is decidedly small for his age, but quite well nourished.
His considerable myopia has been corrected by glasses
since he was six years old. No other sensory defects
have been noted in the course of examinations by the
best of specialists. He seemed rather lacking in energy
and vigor. Physical reactions have all his life been
notably quiet, though he is a healthy boy.

On the constructive side, concerning what could be
done in such a case, one naturally thinks of several possible
plans. With individual help perhaps much might be
accomplished through systematic training to improve
his powers of visual perception. All kinds of devices
could be employed to give practice in the visual field, so
that his perceptions would become more rapid. The
same is true regarding psychomotor control. Corrective
gymnastics and games, first simple and then becoming
more and more difficult, ought to be a great help to him.
And then much school work which now stresses, or in-
deed taxes, the perceptual side, could be eliminated in
favor of other methods of presentation. Thorndike has
made the point that no work in the schoolroom is as
trying on the eyes as the copying of numbers from the
blackboard, and has suggested that much eye strain
could be saved by giving arithmetic work in books where
the problems are already written and only the solution